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When you are dining out 
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ask for Drambuie. You will 
enjoy its exquisite flavour 
and intriguing bouquet. 


THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO., 12, YORK PLACE, EDINBURGH 
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% FROM AUSTINS TO AUSTIN OWNERS 
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Water, allowed to freeze overnight, 
is enough to make even a sturdy Austin radiator 
crack up. In cold weather never forget to drain 
completely, and affix a “no water” card as a 


HE LP YOUR A U Ss Ti eal _ reminder. After refilling, always examine the 


drain tap to make sure it is not dripping. Now 


T O H E LP TH E C O U NTR y and then, clean the water system by flushing 


through till the water runs clear. 





@ Read the AUSTIN MAGAZINE—4d monthly from your newsagent * THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 
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Perfection 


In normal times men, or groups of men, may 
devote themselves to the perfection of a flower 
... ®@ mouse-trap... or an engine. To-day 
the call is for maximum production—in order 
that by that production the day may soon 
return) when individuals and industries 
regain their freedom of action and expression. ' 
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tes, Europe, and the United States of America, 
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THE HISTORIC ENCOUNTER OF THREE GREAT ALLIES: MARSHAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, AND 
MR. CHURCHILL IN CONFERENCE IN NORTH AFRICA, WHERE THEY DECIDED FUTURE FAR EAST OPERATIONS. 


It was first announced in Great Britain on December 2 that Mr. Roosevelt, Marshal would be restored to China, that Korea would obtain her independence and that 
Chiang Kai-shek, and Mr. Churchill had met in a vitally important conference beginning Japan would be stripped of all the Pacific Isles she has occupied or seized since 19/4. 
on November 22 and ending on Friday, the 26th, the meeting-place being * some- The three great Allies expressed their resolve to bring unrelenting pressure against 
where" in North Africa. The three Heads of their respective States were accom- their brutal enemies by sea, land and air. It was their first meeting with Marshal 
panied by their respective diplomatic and Service advisers. War moves in the Far Chiang. The Prime Minister and Mr. Roosevelt left for unrevealed destinations, 
East were fully discussed and a declaration was issued that Manchuria and Formosa reports saying that they were meeting Marshal Stalin. Other pictures are on page 647. 
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HE release of Sir Oswald Mosley from detention 
raised an issue that may seem—and be— 
trifling at the moment, but which, were the good sense 
of England not to prevail, might one day be viewed 
by historians as symptomatic of the decline and fall 
of English liberty. Sir Oswald, with a number of 
other British citizens of both sexes and all ages, was 
taken into preventive custody in the momentous 
and perilous summer of 1940. At that time we had 
every. reason, except our own deepest instinct (which 
was not reason), to expect an early 
German invasion. We had seen nation 
after nation collapse through the 
treachery of certain of its own 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


government in time of war as so monstrous a per- 
version that they deemed it a legal crime. And not 
being accustomed to imprisonment without trial and 
conviction, they assumed that those who had been 
arrested under Regulation 18 B must therefore be 
convicted criminals and traitors. This was a very 
terrible assumption for any who found themselves 
detained under these extraordinary powers. For 
some of them it was probably a more terrible punish- 
ment even than imprisonment itself. I cannot think 
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nationals, who for various reasons 
had not only espoused the political, 
social and economic beliefs of their 
country’s enemies, but had assisted 
them in the hour of its deadliest 
peril by sabotage and even armed 
rebellion. One thing in that hour was 
certain: that if England was still to 
stand, she could only do so through 
the unity of her people. If ever 
there was a moment in our history 
when “‘ divided we fall’’ was a true 
saying, it was in 1940. 

Sir Oswald was leader of a Party 
which since the outbreak of war had 
been endeavouring to divide the 
nation on fundamentals. Like the 
Communists and the Pacifists, it had 
openly opposed the war. And unlike 
these other two Parties, it had main- 
tained that Nazi Germany was, on 
the whole, in the right. It was there- 
fore not unnatural for the Govern- 
ment to assume that Sir Oswald 
and those who followed him would 
be glad to see a German victory. 
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some special favour—due, it was widely alleged, to 
birth and wealth—he had been absolved and released 
from gaol at a time when their own sons and brothers 
were offering their lives for the preservation of the 
very State which they believed Sir Oswald had tried 
to betray. This belief was based on a misunder- 
standing of the real circumstances of the case, and 
was most unfair to the Government and Home 
Secretary. Yet I doubt if the Government can 
wholly escape a degree of responsibility for the storm 
which burst around it. For it is 
the business of Government in a 
democratic country to guide and lead 
public opinion. And since the out- 
break of war the Government has 
possessed unprecedented powers for 
forming opinion. If the people were 
under a misunderstanding—and I 
think they were—the Government must 
have been partly responsible for allow- 
ing such a misunderstanding to arise. 

The Government might reply, and 
with justice, that jt has had far more 
important duties to perform than 
explaining to the country the legal 
position of a handful of political 
detainees. That may well be so. Yet 
the question of arbitrary arrest and 
detention is of such immense signifi- 
cance to every Englishman—and 
indeed to the very cause for which 
we are fighting—that it can never 
be prudently regarded as secondary. 
The meanest and unworthiest English- 
man traditionally enjoys the right to 
trial by law and to freedom if trial 
is withheld. It was for this right 
that Hampden died on the field, 
Eliot in prison, and Russell on the 
scaffold. It was for this right, 
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This belief may have been mistaken ; 
it is perhaps only charitable to 
assume that it was. But it was 
certainly natural, and no Government 
would have been worthy of the trust 
of: the English people in the awful 
situation created by the German 
break-through in France which did not guard 
against such a _ possibility by seeking and 
exercising extraordinary powers. Nobody can 
have been more aware of this—provided that 
he knew any history at all—than Sir Oswald 
when he assumed the responsibility of opposing 
the nation’s war policy. In 1794, under a 
danger far less imminent than that which 
threatened England in 1940, the parliamentary 
government of the day sent those who opposed 
the war outside Parliament to prison and 
transportation. And that in an England far 
more jealous of private rights than the England 
we inhabit to-day. 

At a moment, therefore, in which avowed 
and concealed sympathisers with the German~ 
cause had been assisting the enemy in half-a 
dozen European countries, Sir Oswald and bis 
leading followers—and many humble ones too 
—found themselves deprived of their liberties, 
They had committed—as far as we know— 
no crime against English law, but it was feared 
—rightly or wrongly—that, under an ideological 
temptation, they might commit the greatest of 
all crimes. And as in this case the commission™ 
of such a crime might have ended the very 
existence of the State, our representatives in 
Parliament supported the Executive in making 
certain that such a crime could not under any 
circumstances take place. They made sure of the 
future liberties of Englishmen by temporarily depriving 
certain Englishmen of their liberties and legal rights. 

Unfortunately, in the case of Sir Oswald Mosley 
the evil—for the suspension of the Common Law, 
however momentarily necessary, must always be an 
evil—did not end there. A great many people— 
probably the great majority of our people—imagined 
that Sir Oswald and his followers had actually com- 
mitted the appalling crime of treason. They regarded 
a sympathy with Hitler’s view-point and system of 
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PRINCE ALBERT’S VISIT TO SARGANT’S SWORD-GRINDING WORKS, 
“* Messrs. Sargant’s = and sword+blade manufactory, in Charlotte Street, where the new process 
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indeed, that, paradoxically enough, 
Charles I. himself died on the scaffold : 
it was because he did so that we still 
enjoy the blessings of:a constitutional 





be judged for his alleged crimes by his 
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peers and to be granted writ of habeas 
corpus is the very essence of what we mean 
by liberty and for’which, as I believe, we are 
fighting. Against that glorious principle the 
upholders of the concentration camp and the 
Gestapo are contending in vain. It commands 
the faith and valour of millions. It is the 
most precious thing in our national heritage : 
the touchstone of all our political virtues 
and institutions. 

It was, indeed, because they felt that Sir 
Oswald Mosley and the false doctrine he 
avowed was threatening that principle that 
millions of humble English men and women 
detested him and his Party even before the 
outbreak of war. It was this very unpopularity 
that later obscured the elementary fact that 
Sir Oswald was himself, however necessarily, 
suffering under a breach of that principle. 
In the exercise of a momentarily still wider 
principle—the safety of the State itself from a 
horrible danger—the Home Secretary and his 





predecessor were forced to allow such a tem- 
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PRINCE ALBERT’S VISIT TO MUNTZ’S ROLLING-MILLS, BIRMINGHAM, 


breach. But for tha reason the 
“ His Royal Highness . . .. was first shown the metal in its liquid state, taken pomse ut for that very y 
from the f of heating the solid 


ought at the same time to have made it clear 
beyond all question to the great mass of the 
people—who, sound as their basic instincts are, 
have little time to resolve nice distinctions— 
that such a breach was being made. Mr. 
Morrison, in the most manly and forthright 
way, made that clear in the House of Commons 
after Sir Oswald's release. But it might have been 
better to have made it as clear to the electorate from 
the very start. No one who was detained under 
Regulation 18 B, however détestable and justly 
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of a worse punishment for any Englishman. But 
it was an assumption that was none the less made, 
and those who, like Sir Oswald Mosley, publicly 
opposed the war policy of the country at the moment 


that it was fighting for its life, had only themselves 
to blame for it. 

The release of this man came, therefore, as a 
fearful shock to many simple and ignorant people. 
They vaguely supposed “he was undergoing legal 
punishment for a proved crime, and that, because of 


unpopular his or her political opinions, ought to have 
been allowed to suffer the imputation of having 
committed the crime of treason without that crime 
being proved in a court of law. It is the faith 
of Nazi Germany, not of England, that unpopular 
political opinions constitute a punishable crime. 
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THE 


AMERICA, GREAT BRITAIN AND CHINA’S BIG CONFERENCE IN AFRICA. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS 


THE THREE-POWER CHIEFS, MARSHAL CHIANG, MR. ROOSEVELT, MR. CHURCHILL, AND MME. CHIANG, WITH THEIR DIPLOMATIC ADVISERS, SEATED IN FRONT ROW. 


BEHIND (LEFT TO RIGHT) SIR ALFXANDER CADOGAN, MR. ANTHONY EDEN, MR. LAURENCE STEINHARDT 


(U.S. AMBASSADOR TO TURKEY, WITH HAT), MR. J. G. WINANT (u.s. 
BRITAIN), MR, HAROLD MACMILLAN (BRITISH MINISTER IN NORTH AFRICA), DR. 


WANG 
(HEAD OF CHINA'S SUPREME NATIONAL DEFENCE COUNCIL), MR. R. G. CASEY 


STANDING (LEFT TO RIGHT): GENERAL MARSHALL (CHIEF OF STAFR, U.S. 


SIR JOHN DILt (SENIOR BRITISH MILITARY REPRESENTATIVE OF COMBINED 
COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON) AIR CHIEF - MARSHAL SIR CHARLES PORTAL, 
ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT), ADMIRAL KING (C.-IN-C., U.S, NAVY), 


ARMY), FIELD-MARSHAL 


CHIEFS OF STAFFS 
ADMIRAL LEAMY (SPECIAL 
ADMIRAL OF THE FLEFT SIR 
The important triangular Allied Conference, with Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, and his 
indomitable wife to translate proceedings to him, sat from November 22 to 26, 
when Marshal Chiang and Mme. Chiang (who had benefited by medical attendance) 
flew back to China. The President and Mr. Churchill flew to unrevealed destina- 
tions, but were reported to have gone to Persia to meet Marshal Stalin. Intensive 


AMBASSADOR TO GREAT 
CHUNG-HUI 
(MINISTER OF STATE, 


KILLEARN (BRITISH MINISTER TO EGYPT), 
ASSISTANT TO MR. CHURCHILL), MR. AVERELL HARRIMAN 
LEATHERS (MINISTER OF WAR TRANSPORT), AND 
LEASE-LEND ADMINISTRATOR), 


MAJOR DESMOND MORTON 
S. AMBASSADOR TO THE U.S.S.R.), 


MIDDLE EAST), LORD 
(EXTREME RIGHT) MR. HARRY HOPKINS 


MARSHAL CHIANG.KAI-SHEK, ON THE RIGHT OF THE PRESIDENT, AND THE PRIME MINISTER, WITH THEIR MILITARY ADVISERS, IN NORTH AFRICA. 


ANDREW CUNNINGHAM (FIRST SEA LORD), MAJOR-GENERAL SIR HASTINGS ISMAY (BEHIND SIR ANDREW) 
GENERAL SIR ALAN BROOKE, ADMIRAL LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN (C€.-IN-C., SOUTH-EAST 
SHANG CHENG (DIRECTOR, CHINA'S NATIONAL . MILITARY COUNCIL), GENERAL STILWELL (c 


FORCES, CHINA), AND. AIR-LIEUTENANT CHOW cHIM-jOU (CHIEF OF STAFF, 


CHINA AIR FORCE) 


military and diplomatic conferences were held, with Marshal Chiang constantly 
in conference with both Messrs. Churchill and Roosevelt. For the first time, 
three of the leading United Nations announced the territorial sanctions they 
intend to impose on an enemy State, and proclaimed that the aggressor, Japan, should 
be stripped of all territories she has occupied or seized since 1914. 


(SPECIAL 


LORD 
U.S. 


ASIA), 
IN-c., U.S. 
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Allied Powers and States 
Countries occupied by Allied Powers Val} 
Axis Powers and Partners 
Countries occupied by Axis Powers 
On September 3rd, 1943, Italy signed an armistice with 
the United Nations, and declared war against Germany 
on October 13th, 1943. 
Neutral States 
41:9 Populations of Countries in millions Falkland Is. 
s IP (Br) ‘ 
All South American States except Argentina have 
y broken off Diplomatic Relations with the Axis, as S. Georgia s 
LLL also nase Exoot and Saudi Arabia. x Br) 
-AREAS COMPARATIVE DIAGRAM OF AREAS AND POPUL/ ‘TIO 
(in thousands of square miles) 
Occupied 
Allied Powers and State Countries Alli 
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AN EXPLANATORY MAP SHOWING ALL COUNTRIES, ALLIED, AXIS, OR NEUTRAL: TO-DAY THE ALLIES _ pgp 


Two years ago Mr. Churchill declared that four-fifths 


side of the Allies, but to-day the proportion has attained at least nine-tenths of 
the civilised earth, embracing over six times the population of the Axis and 
With the conquest of all North Africa and Tunisia ; the freeing 
the release of Sicily and one-third of Italy ; and 
the restoration. of vast areas in Russia by the victorious march of the Soviet 


their confederates. 
of Algeria and French Morocco ; 


of the world were on the 


armies, the Axis grip has steadily been forced to relax. 


Map SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 


In South America, so 


important in respect to commerce and products, only the Argentine remains a + be 
neutral, owing to strong political German pressure and to a semi-Fascist State 
Government. The State of Colombia on November 30 declared a state of Mr. 
belligerency, but not one of war. Uruguay, the smallest South American State, the 
though proportionally the wealthiest, is sending large subscriptions to Britain's the i 
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IES REPRESENT NINE-TENTHS OF THE EARTH'S SURFACE AND OVER SIX TIMES THE AXIS POPULATION. 
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FOR 


war charities. .It is the Pacific area, as yet, which has shown the least change 
since Japan pounced on Pearl Harbour at the end of 1940 and brought the United 
States neck-and-crop into the war. The recent meeting of President Roosevelt, 
Mr. Churchill and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in North Africa has brought 
the Japanese war into increasing prominence. The decision to strip Japan of all 
the islands she has seized ever since 1914, and all territories she has ever acquired 


“Tue ILtustrRaTED LoNDON News.” 


“‘by violence and greed," spells the death-warrant of Japanese militarism and 
the return to China of her territories, including Manchuria, Formosa, and the 
Pescatore Islands, while Korea will become a free and independent State. Thus 
many more lands and peoples will be freed. To-day the Allied peoples number 
1409 millions against 227 millions of the Axis, not including the occupied lands, 
which amount to 389 millions. 














“THE EAGLE AND THE DOVE”: 


TWO FAMOUS SAINTS: 
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“THE GREAT” AND “THE LITTLE.” 
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By V. SACKVILLE-WEST-* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


FEW months ago Mr. Philip Guedalla published 

a book called ‘‘ Two Marshals.’’ The Marshals 
were Bazaine and Pétain. They had certain things 
in common: they were both Frenchmen and Marshals, 
and both their careers ended in disaster, and they 
had both been involved in dishonourable actions when 
thinking they were doing their duty—Bazaine when, 
under orders, he let down the gallant dreamer, 
Maximilian of Mexico, and Pétain when he left Verdun 
for Vichy. But there was no fundamental thread 
of connection, and Miss Sackville-West’s remarkable 
book may be taken as an assembly of two short books 
about two people who had in common their saint- 
liness, their canonization, and the name Teresa. 
The very title of the book indicates the dissimilarity. 
“Two Eagles,’’ or ‘‘ Two Doves,’”’ would mean con- 


gruity ; but the conjunction of birds (oddly reminis- 
cent of Charlotte M. Yonge) is strange and violent, 
and I doubt if the two saints would have got on very 
well together. Except, perhaps, about theology and 
mystical experiences, and union with our Lord. For 
one was a gentle Frenchwoman of humble extraction, 





AVILA, IN THE PROVINCE OF OLD CASTILE: THE BIRTHPLACE OF ST. TERESA, “is joy ’’; and he 
THE GREAT MYSTIC AND PATRON SAINT OF SPAIN. 


Describing Avila, Miss Sackville-West says: ‘‘ Avila is an ancient and, to our minds, 
startlingly picturesque city entirely surrounded by massive walls fortified by nearly a 
hundred circular and crenelated towers, and pierced at intervals by gates. ic 


and the other, equally devout and equally self- 
crucifying, was a Spanish aristocrat of the St. Ignatius 
Loyala type. ‘' Determined, dared and done”’ is a 
line from Smart’s ‘“‘ Hymn to David.” It 
might be the epitaph of St. Teresa; it 
might almost bé the epitaph of every 
Spaniard, even as lately as yesterday. If 
only the Spaniards could agree they would 
be an irresistible force again. 

Here is Miss Sackville-West on St. 
Teresa's birthplace : ‘‘ This is Central Spain, 
no country of sunny patios, fountains and 
orange-blossom, but a dour and ascetic land 
where the men go wrapped in cloaks, a 
corner thrown across the _ shoulder, so 
muffled that, with the hat well pulled down 
over the eyes, the fine and bony features are 
almost hidden; a land where honour is of 
fierce importance, the quarrel quick and 
mortal. It is a common and conventional 
error to regard all Spain as the gay land 
of romance and song. Excessive and with- 
out compassion, the spirit of El Greco's 
Toledo in its lurid storm comes closer in 
truth to the tortured intemperance of a 
fanatical people. Spain, in some aspects, is 
terrible, not soft, nor pretty. Castile, not 
only geologically, is made of granite. North- 
ern though it is, there are no mists here, no 
softening of the naked, ashen plains, but a 
clear light relentlessly discouraging dreams 
and fallacies, and leaving only the realistic 
truth as these people see it. Their im- 
agination runs along the same _ lines— 
the polished lance-like imagination of an 
honourable chivalry. Don Quixote rides 
these plains on a gaunt horse. He may be 
an idealist, but realism always keeps him 
company. It is as impossible to lose the 
consciousness of strife in this country where 





* ' The Eagle and the Dove”: A Study in Contrasts, 
St. Teresa of Avila, St. Thérése of Lisieux, By V. Sackville- 
West. (Michael Joseph. Illustrated ; 108, 6d.), 


Reproductions from “ The Eagle and the Dove” 


a gritty dust stings the eyes in winter, or a shadowless 
sun burns the hands on the reins*in summer, as to 
remain without the enlargement of the spirit begotten 
of all desolate places. Practical ability and mysticism 
were not incompatible attributes in the children of 
this soil where Avila itself was proverbially said to 
be made of stones and saints.”’ 

No, there is not much in common between these 
two women except their willingness to carry the 
Cross and bear the stigmata. They belonged to the 
same Carmelite Order; one was a fierce organiser, 
with a practical sense coupled with her dreams of 
communication with her Lord, and the other was 
the tender loving daughter of a French tradesman 
who had been turned down by the Cistercian Order 
beéause he didn’t know Latin, and then raised a 
large family which included a saint. 

This is a very full and a beautifully written book. 
Were there space, I could quote pages. Pages, for 
example, about St. John of the Cross: ‘“‘ Austere and 
ascetic, St. John, amid the lilies forgotten,’’ is far 
too delicate, exquisite, and poetical a wisp ever to 
be associated with 
the intrigues of 
men, or, blessedly, 
with the frequent 
grimness of re- 
ligion. Neither he 
nor Teresa was 
grim, but for her 
part this welcome 
lack may be at- 
tributed to her 
humour, humanity, 
and robustness of 
outlook ; for his, 
to a certain frag- 
rance and diaphan- 
eity which seem 
toenvelop his whole 
slight being. ‘‘ The 
first of the passions 
of the soul and the 
will,”” he writes, 


might be writing 
of himself when he 
goes on to depict 
one who, pure in 
heart, has found in all things that knowledge of God 
which is delicious, sweet, chaste, pure, spiritual, joyous, 
and loving. It comes with no surprise to find him 





“TOLEDO IN A STORM”; BY EL GRECO. 
(By Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum, New York.) 
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singing to him- 
self alone, or 
sitting by night 
in a meadow 
near a running 
brook, gently 
discoursing—for 
this time he 
had a_ com- 
panion—on the 
beauty of the 58 aor 
sky, the moon THE HON. V. SACKVILLE-WEST, AUTHOR 
and the stars, OF “THE EAGLE AND THE DOVE,” 
and the sweet THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
harmony in the 
movements of the most important may be cited : {Poetry} 
the heavens. “The Land” ; “Collected Poems ” ; “ Soli- 
There was even tude.” (Travel) ‘“ Twelve Days”; “ Pas- 


f senger to Teheran.” (Fiction) “ The 
an. element o Edwardians ” ; “ Family History ” ; “‘ Grand 














Miss Sackville-West, author and poet, has a 


heism in Canyon.” (Biography and Criticism) “ St. 
pant a , Joan of Arc”; “Appra Behn.” (Miscel- 
him, which led laneous) ‘‘ Country Notes in Wartime,” etc. 


him to practise (Photograph by Howard Coster.) 





LES BUISSONNETS, LISIEUX, HOME OF ST. THERESE FROM THE AGE OF ABOUT 
FIVE UNTIL HER PRISE D’'HABIT AT THE AGE OF SIXTEEN. 


“The architecture of the house was of a glaring red with ornamentation of lacy rustic 
woodwork painted white, crowned by a belvedere in the roof which commanded views 


over the roofs of Lisieux. 


his orisons in the closest touch with nature, spending 
the whole night in a wood or kneeling among the reeds 
of a stream. Water he loved, especially running water, 
as Teresa loved it; water, and rocks, and 
trees, with a fervour more compatible with 
the poet in him than with the saint who 
was the supreme preacher of detachment 
from everything but God. 

This is a strange and beautiful book, 
but limited. It is the book of a person 
looking over a wall at something which has 
been lost and which never wholly existed— 
namely, Catholicism. But the word ‘‘ Catho- 
lic’’ means “ Universal,’’ and in many 
books to-day, with the world torn by so 
many political and religious factions, there is 
this feeling of exile and a hankering after unity. 

Everybody has the seeds of a mystic in 
him if he will only leave the doors of 
communication open. Even to-night, if 
were one to walk upon a hill-top under 
the stars, bereaved and full of detestation 
of the Devil incarnate, one feels that if 
our foulest enemies were only to look at the 
stars and remember the Passion of Christ 
who heard the shouts of ‘‘ Crucify Him! 
Crucify Him!” they might be awed by 
the eternal and infinite mysteries and feel 
a desire to be drawn towards each other in 
a common communication with the beyond. 

Meanwhile, the races, and the nations, 
and the sects go on; and St. Teresa's 
fellow-countrymen as fiercely as any. In 
the last century the inhabitants of Spanish 
villages used to invade each other and 
stone each other’s Madonnas. The loud cry : 
‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do” has rung across nearly 
twenty centuries. But only a few have 
really heard it, though many millions have 
given it a conventional assent. 

The lives of the Saints, perhaps, might as 
profitably be taught in the schools as the ex- 
ports of Riga and boundaries of British Guiana. 





The great diive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap vou have. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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THE REV. A. G. PART- THE ARCHBISHOP OF “> HIS HONOUR SIR EDWARD MRS. A, P. DASHWOOD MR, LOWELL BENNETT. CAPTAIN RICHARD ALLEN, 
RIDGE, M.B.E. NOVA SCOTIA, PARRY. i “E. M. DELAFIELD — : American journalist, accom- Ectipsed alt long-distance and 
From 1929-1933 he served as : The Most Rev. John Hackenley, Died at the age of eighty. A { Died aged fifty-one. Wrote | panied RAF. Berlin raid of Transatlantic air-speed records 
British Commissioner, magis- i Archbishop of Nova Scott Judge of County Courts her first novel while a V.A.D. ¢ by making the non-stop flight 
trate and priest in charge, since 1934 and Metro 1894-1927; and author and in 1914 war, and was the author ar. | : of 3100 statute miles from 
Tristan da Cunha, N. Atlantic. of the Province of playwright. “What the Butler : of many successful books, in- Australian journalist, reported 
Later became organising secre- since 1939, has q = Saw,” produced at Wyndham’s, : cluding “The Diary of a : ey Aged twenty-four, 
tary, S.P.G., Durham and nearly 2 1905, was his best-known : Provincial Lady.” Married : had served with Finnish, fying a B.24 Liberator on the 
Newcastle, and Vicar of Ape- ministered comedy, and his books include Major A. P. Dashwood, 1919. Canadian and French Armies, R.A.F. Transport Command 
thorpe. fish “The Overbury Mystery.” Lectured for the M.O.I. in N. Africa with U.S. troops. N. Atlantic shuttle ferry service. 
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MR, CHURCHILL VISITS THE DOCKYARD AREA OF MALTA: THE PREMIER ~ va THE PREMIER ON HIS WAY TO NORT AFRICA FOR HIS MEETING WITH MR, ROOSEVELT 


TOURING THE GEORGE CROSS ISLAND WITH THE GOVERNOR, F.-M. VISCOUNT GORT. AND THE GENERALISSIMO: A GROUP ON THE QUARTER-DECK. 

Mr. Churchill and his personal party travelled to North Africa for the conference in a This ager =n @ was taken during the Premier’s voyage by warship to the place, ‘‘ somewhere in North 

British warship, and spent two days in Malta en route for their destination. The first Africa,” where the oe conference with Mr. Roosevelt and Marshal Chi Kai-shek was held. The 

was occupied with staff talks, and during the second, Mr. Churchill toured the island. He group shows (I. to r.) Section Officer Mrs. Oliver, W.A.A.F., formerly Miss Sarah Churchill, who acted 

was specially interested in the dockyard area, which had received such a severe ham- as A.D.C. to Ay father, Mr. ng Major Desmond Morton, M.C., his special assistant, Admiral of : 
mering from enemy aircraft. Dockyard workers gave him a tremendous reception. the rst Sea Lord, and Lord Moran, Mr. Churchill’s personal payeicien. J 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE WITH 
GENERAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK: GENERAL CARTON DE 
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MR. CHURCHILL AND MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK: RETURNING A VISIT PAID TO CHINA LAST YEAR BY BRITISH 
| A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING THE THREE-POWER PARLIAMENTARIANS : THE CHINESE GOODWILL MISSION TO BRITAIN, 
; WIART, V.C. 


CONFERENCE, WHO WILL VISIT SCENES OF WAR ACTIVITY. 
In spite of illness, Madame Chiang Kai-shek accompanied The Chinese Goodwill Mission, which has reached this country by air from General Carton de Wiart, V.C., attended the Three-Power 
he the Generalissimo, to the Conference, flying with Paes includes Dr. W. Shih-Chieh (leader), formerly Chinese Minister of Conference and acted as Mr. Churchill’s personal representative 
Al h not actually a delegate, she { Information and Minister of Education, Mr. Wang Yun-Wu, Mr. Hu Lin, Mr. Har with General Chiang Kai-shek. Held prisoner by the | talians, 
conferences and acted as interpreter. Li-Wu, Dr. Wen Yuan-Ning and nd Dr. Li-Wei-Kuo. he was released to accompany the Italian peace delegation. i 
ES S55 9 
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ONE OF THE FOUR GREAT WORLD LEADERS: MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
| 


With his resilient genius, none was quicker to see the menace of Hitler or more 
eloquent in sounding the alarm than Winston Churchill—‘‘ Good old Winnie" 
to the mob—and when France fell the nation turned to him for leadership. 
He electrified the country and world with his blunt words that all he could 
promise was “ blood, sweat, toil and tears,’’ but he undertook to lead his people 
to fight on the beaches and in the streets if need be. Thence onward, slowly 


but surely, undaunted by defeat or set-backs, he has assumed a gigantic figure 
of victory in the minds of all the Allies. No Prime Minister has ever enjoyed so 
complete an ascendancy over the British peoples as he. He allayed Muscovite 
distrust of Britain by his visit to the Kremlin in August last year, and his recent 
meeting with Stalin at Teheran, accompanied by President Roosevelt, has led to 
vital decisions and a complete understanding among these three” great statesmen. 


Drawn sy Morris J. Katie, 
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ONE OF THE FOUR GREAT WORLD LEADERS: PRESIDENT FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT. 


leading over 130 millions of citizens of many diverse races. Yet his face lights 


In Mr. Roosevelt, now in his sixty-second year, three times President of the 
United States, is a statesman of intense human and humane character, a peace- 
lover who said emphatically “| hate war,’ and yet now occupies a major réle 
in directing the greatest war the world has ever seen. Those who talk with him 
—and few great men are more accessible—forget sometimes the magnitude of the 
problems he has to confront, such as no former President. ever dreamed of, 


with a magical smile which captivates all who meet him. He can tell a good 
story or join in laughter at another's without a tinge of stiffness or  self- 
consciousness. His great aim is to achieve results by personal contact. That 
is why he delights in meeting his opposite number Winston Churchill, and crossed 
from America to exchange views with Marshal Stalin at Teheran. 


Draww py Morass J. Kaien. 
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ONE OF THE FOUR GREAT WORLD LEADERS: MARSHAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK. 


China, in Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, has a leader in whom the vast con- 
glomeration of Mongolian peoples who go by the name of Chinese have implicit 
faith. From the first, when Japan spread out her tentacles and believed she held 
China as her fief, his faith in his nation’s future never wavered, even when the 
situation looked its blackest. He led the Chinese to resist Japanese aggression, and 
he, alone, is responsible for the six-year phenomenon of a Free China holding the 


DRAWN BY 


Morris 


hordes of Japan at bay. For centuries China hung like a dead twig on a tree. 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen quickened it into blossom. Chiang has cultivated it into a vigorous 
tree, withstanding all the blasts of Nippon. His leadership may have military 
rigidity—-China needed it—but even his greatest political foes regard him as 
essential to national unity and military victory. With his talented wife, he took 
a leading part in the recent North African Conference at Mena House 
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ONE OF THE FOUR GREAT WORLD LEADERS: MARSHAL JOSEPH STALIN. 


To the Western peoples, Joseph Vissarionovitch Stalin has long been an enigma, a 
silent dictator who has nursed his vast nation from a disorganised rabble to a 
vast and efficient machine both*for war and industry. Unimpressed by Western 
methods of democracy, he created his own organisation, and, while his policy may 
not commend itself to all Western minds, he developed a vast productive instrument 
and has led the Soviet forces triumphantly in the battlefields against German 

Drawn sy Morris J. Katte 


| might. To-day Stalin has largely shed his elusiveness towards his allies. At the 

| recent Moscow Conference he showed cordiality and even joviality in a banquet 

given to Mr. Cordell Hull, when he clinked glasses with one guest after another, as 

| he passed smilingly round the table. He believes in the principle of long and 
free discussions before major decisions are taken, and flew 2000 miles to Teheran 
to meet Churchill and Roosevelt in their recent joint conference 
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BLASTING GERMANS FROM THE AIR. 


On November 24 almost simultaneous raids on European_targets, nearly 1000 miles apart, were 
made by United States bombers. One great force of Flying Fortresses went to Toulon, the 
French Mediterranean pert and now a German U-boat base, and another force, of Liberators. 
attacked Sofia, the Bulgarian capital. At Toulon, the attack was heavy and concentrated, 
submarine pens, docks and repair works being hit, and, according to Vichy radio, about thirty 
buildings in the most densely populated quarters of the town were destroyed. As can be seen 
in our photographs, the entire harbour area, which constituted the bombers’ objective, was left 
one mass of flames, and so precise was the bombing that individual bursts cannot be seen, but 
are merged into one vast explosion. In Italy, too, both the Americans and ourselves are keeping 
up a non-stop aerial offensive against enemy targets behind the lines, destroying bridges and roads 
and seriously adding to his supply problems. . Everywhere, in fact, Nazi Germany is feeling the 
weight of our air superiority, and as we advance in Europe, so are fewer and fewer places left 
to him which are out of easy reach of our bombers. 


U-BOATS SUNK IN ATLANTIC BATTLE. 


DURING THE SINKING OF SIX ENEMY SUBMARINES IN A RECENT ATLANTIC CONVOY BATTLE : 
A GREAT CLOUD OF SMOKE POURS FROM A DAMAGED U-BOAT AFTER AN EXPLOSION. 


TOULON, GERMAN U-BOAT BASE IN FRANCE, BLASTED BY FLYING FORTRESSES: 
FIRES AND EXPLOSIONS CAN BE SEEN AS A SPREADING MASS (=m), WHILST MORE 
BOMBS FALL TOWARDS THE TARGET AREA. 


MORTALLY DAMAGED. ANOTHER OF THE SIX U-BOATS WALLOWS, HALF-SUBMERGED, LONG 
ENOUGH FOR THE CREW TO INFLATE THEIR DINGHIES. THE CREW CAN BE SEEN ON THE 
CONNING-TOWER,. 


THE ENTIRE TARGET AREA, TOULON HARBOUR, IS AFLAME FROM OVER 400 TONS OF 
HIGH EXPLOSIVE DROPPED BY U.S. ARMY FLYING FORTRESSES ON NOVEMBER 24. 
THE ATTACK WAS HIGHLY CONCENTRATED. 
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A DOOMED ENEMY SUBMARINE A FEW SECONDS BEFORE SHE SANK, THROWING HER 
INTO THE WATER. SHE HAD BEEN ATTACKED BY A_ LIBERATOR, WHICH SWEPT 
AT LOW LEVEL. 


The story of how aircraft of Coastal Command and aircraft of the U.S. Navy operating with Coastal 
Command, in an eight-day battle attacked fifteen U-boats, sinking six of them for certain, has recently 
been told. The enemy submarines attempted to attack three Transatlantic convoys. The first of the six 
was sunk on the second day by a wee of ) aH wy J eee ~* a oy wee Se ‘. kill” 

rator. Earl the thir ay a Hudson » and on six jay rators 
gly RF + hy The Coas Command aircraft which took part in these 


Wing-Commander 

. squadrons also took part 

In these fiercely fought engage- CUTTING THE GERMAN SUPPLY LINE: MARAUDERS OF THE I2TH U.S. ARMY AIR 
FORCES SCORE A DIRECT HIT ON THE RAILWAY BRIDGE AT FANO, ON THE EASTERN 


ITALIAN COAST. 
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THE CAPTURE OF FINSCHAFEN, NEW GUINEA: LANDING CRAFT OPERATING. 





CRAFT APPROACHING THE JAPANESE-HELD FINSCHAFEN, NEW GUINEA, WITH TROOPS AND SUPPLIES, FOR JUNGLE FIGHTING. IT WAS CAPTURED ON OCTOBER 2. 


serra Rens, wate 
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arian LANDING ITS CARGO, THE CAPACIOUS CRAFT IS CONVERTED TEMPORARILY INTO AN EMERGENCY WARD UNTIL WOUNDED CAN BE TAKEN TO A BASE HOSPITAL. 
, 


, . i h-east MacArthur said that the capture of this strategic site eliminated all defensive value 
Hg oregon pe. le oe reach oe YS Lee ak atees Mee of enemy-held centres pogo as Madang. An outstanding feature of the 
} — geen a pe rt "Sending of enemy dug-outs and machine-gun Finschafen operations was the dovetailing of Australian and American effort, in 
~s oe A . li Y ver mbers and U.S. Bostons and Havocs, Australian troops obtaining air superiority. A fleet of barges, as seen above, was operated by the 
prt ee ro bine. ; osts on the top of a ridge sealed the fate of the amphibious engineers of the U.S. Army, which in landing operations were supported 
ee parm a pga Seosene mortars and Vickers guns, the attackers by units of the U.S. Navy. To American production the Australian Army is 
a on ridge 80 wild and steep that the enemy, who had considered indebted for much mechanical equipment, as in these landing craft, one shown 
their positions impregnable, were taken by surprise, and were annihilated. General approaching the shores of Finschafen, with the jungle in the background. 
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THE SCENE OF A GREAT EPIC STRUGGLE OF UNITED STATE 





EVIDENCE OF THE TENACITY OF U.S. MARINES AND THE JAPANESE DEFENDERS IN THE FIGHTING FOR TARAWZ 


This @uteedne gives evidence of the terrific fighting, with heavy loss of life, in the 
battle for Tarawa Atoll, in the Gilberts. Japanese detenders are seen lying 
dead in a great mass at the foot of one of the many pill-box defences. This 
battle has been described as the bloodiest in the whole long history of the United 
States Marine Corps, and their victory as a turning-point in the whole of the 


| 
| 
| 


Pacific war. The Marines themselves suffered heavy casualties, especially the 
two battalions, numbering from 2000 to 3000 men, who first rushed the beaches, 
and it was three days more before the Japanese garrison of some 4000 picked 
men was virtually exterminated. The pill-box shown here is one of 500 which 
ringed the island behind the barricade of coconut logs thrown up by the enemy 


a few 
betwee 
of all 
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WITH DESPERATE JAPANESE—TARAWA ATOLL. 


STATES MARINES 





— TARAWA ATOLL: THE GREAT PILE OF ENEMY DEAD IS VIEWED BY TWO OF THE MARINES («SEEN LEFT). 


1e a few feet from the water's edge. These pill-boxes were made of coconut logs, | the whole range of another, and from the tree-tops snipers kept up a persistent 
s, between which were thick walls of sand, or of concrete, or steel, or a combination | fire. The enemy fought fanatically, and bravely, and it says much for the 
d of all three materials. They were so arranged that when one was taken, and outstanding qualities of courage and tenacity shown by the U.S. Marines that 
h passed, the attackers came under cross-fire from two others, and so on. In they were able te overcome enemy resistance and win through to victory in the 
y addition, there were heavy machine-guns which from one beach could command face of such appalling difficulties. 
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THE HISTORIC TEHERAN MEETING: ALLIED LEADERS AND THEIR ENTOURAGE. 


(1) L. TO R.: MARSHAL STALIN, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND MR. CHURCHILL, WITH SOME OF THE CIVILIAN DELEGATES TO THE CONFERENCE, INCLUDING MR. A. EDEN (RIGHT, BEHIND). MR. CHURCHILL'S DAUGHTER, 

SECTION OFFICER MRS, OLIVER, 1S STANDING BEHIND PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT; (2) THE THREE LEADFRS, SEATED IN THE SAME ORDFR, WITH THEIR MILITARY, NAVAL, AND AIR FORCE ADVISERS; (3) THE HANDING OVER 

OF THE STALINGRAD SWORD OF HONOUR: THE SCENE IN THE RUSSIAN EMBASSY, WITH MARSHAL STALIN AND THE PREMIER SALUTING DURING THE PLAYING OF THE ALLIED NATIONAL ANTHEMS; (4) L. TO R.: MARSHAL 

STALIN, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, AND MR, CHURCHILL ENJOY A JOKE; (§) MARSHAL VOROSHILOV SHOWS THE STALINGRAD SWORD OF HONOUR TO PRESIDENT ROOSFVELT, WHILE THE PRIME MINISTER AND STALIN 
LOOK On; (6) MR. CHURCHILL'S SIXTY-NINTH BIRTHDAY DINNER-PARTY IN TEHERAN: (L. TO &.) PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, MR. CHURCHILL AND MARSHAL STALIN. 


The three Allied leaders, Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin, have 
held a four-days meeting at Teheran, capital of Persia. There they “‘ shaped and 
confirmed" their common policy, expressing their determination that the three 
Nations would “work together in war and in the peace that will follow." They 
concerted their plans for defeating Germany by attacks from east, south and west, 
and reached an understanding for their policies for establishing peace on a basis that 
will banish war for generations to come. It was in the Soviet Embassy at Teheran, 


at 4.15 on the afternoon of Sunday, November 28, that Marshal Stalin, Mr. Churchill 
and President Roosevelt met together for the first time since their countries became 
allies. President Roosevelt stayed at the Russian Embassy as Marshal Stalin's guest 
and Mr. Churchill in the British Legation near by. The Stalingrad Sword of Honour 
was presented by Mr. Churchill to Marshal Stalin, who kissed it, at an impressive 
ceremony during the Conference. The Prime Minister celebrated his sixty-ninth 
birthday during these talks, and gave a dinner-party at the British Legation. 
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FIFTH AND EIGHTH ARMIES FIGHT GERMANS AND MUD IN ITALY. 


MUD ON THE EIGHTH ARMY FRONT: A 5°5-IN. GUN IN ACTION. BATTERIES OF MEDIUM 
AND HEAVY ARTILLERY HAVE DIFFICULTY IN FINDING SUITABLE EMPLACEMENTS. 


ROUGH GOING FOR A 5°5-IN. GUN: A D-6 TRACTOR MOVING THE GUN THROUGH THICK, 
CLINGING MUD TO A NEW POSITION ON THE EIGHTH ARMY FRONT. 


EVEN A DESPATCH-RIDER CAN'T GET THROUGH THIS WITHOUT TROUBLE: A BOGGED 


MOTOR-CYCLE DURING THE FIGHTING WITH THE FIFTH ARMY. 


During heavy rains in their mountainous terrain, Eighth Army batteries of medium 
and heavy artillery have had extreme difficulty in finding suitable emplacements. 
Many guns have to be moved by tractors to new sites, as they have sunk in mud 
so much as to hinder operations. In spite of this, and other difficulties, soldiers of 
the Eighth Army are steadily advancing on a 25-mile front, breaking enemy resistance 
all along the Kesselring line. The Fifth Army, too, are fighting mud as well as 


THE JEEP CAN JUST MAKE IT, BUT 


CHANGING THE GUN EMPLACEMENT: A D-6 


AMERICAN TANK DESTROYER IS CAUGHT 
IN A MORASS OF MUD SOMEWHERE IN ITALY. 
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TRACTOR PULLS A 5°5-IN. GUN OUT OF THE 
MUCK TO A NEW AND MORE SUITABLE POSITION. 


Germans, and it is told how men of this Army captured and held Mount Roccamon 
fina (north-west of Teano) under the most appalling conditions of pelting rain and 
thick, slimy mud. The mud in Flanders during the last war has hecome a sort of 
legend—a story to be told to their children by those who experienced it, but by all 
accounts, and judging from these photographs, those same children are now having 
a taste of the same kind of horror as their fathers did nearly thirty years ago. 
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AST week I wrote that General Mont- 
gomery could be counted upon to 
break out from the bridgehead which he 
had created north of the River Sangro. The 
operation took place, in fact, before my 
article appeared. It was carried out in a 
manner which bore General Montgomery’s 
stamp: deliberation coupled with hard 
hitting. After the bridgehead had _ been 
formed a heavy artillery concentration was 
effected and a bombardment of several hours preceded 
the assault. The air offensive was_ intensified. Then, 
shortly before dawn, British, Canadian and Indian forma- 
tions of the Eighth Army moved forward. The first 
main objective was a great humped ridge, about a dozen 
miles in length, running down from the mountains to the 
sea on the left bank of the Sangro. The country upon 
this ridge was not entirely bleak. A few villages and 
many scattered farms drew their sustenance from it. 
But the slope was steep; a number of woodlands pro- 
vided the enemy with cover from view; and here and 
there amid the rocky outcrops he had found time to blast 
for himself complete cover from fire also. It would have 
been a strong position at any season and if there had been 
no serious difficulties in movement. In fact, the defence 
had at its disposal an ally more effective 
than the barbed wire and the mines 
with which the position had been 
protected. We were back in the con- 
ditions of some of the campaigns in 
France, the Somme at the end of 1916, 
the Ypres salient about the following 
October, when the mud was a more 
serious foe than the human enemy. But 
there is no need to say more on the 
subject in these pages. None of the 
verbal messages from the front can give 
as vivid an impression of the mud in 
Italy as the photographs __ recently 
published here. 

Well, mud in an Italian December 
was inevitable. We could not have 
expected to avoid it. What we have now 
to consider is, first, whether we shall be 
able to get on despite the mud, and, 
secondly, whether our strategy in invad- 
ing Italy at all has been correct. It may 
appear obvious and unavoidable; but I 
noticed that among the letters and 
appreciations which I received from 
friends at that time there was represented 
a school of thought which expected us to 
seize Sicily, and perhaps Sardinia, in 
order to achieve freedom of action in the 
Mediterranean, but did not count upon 
or advocate invasion of Italy. But I will 
deal with the first question first. What 
are the prospects of the Eighth Army’s 
offensive in Italy, and of the Fifth Army’s, 
now that it has begun to take a hand ? 
1 think the offensive may be fully 
successful in the sense that it drives the 
enemy from his prepared positions. But 
I must own that I hardly expect to see 
it result in sudden breaches, followed by 
envelopment of part of the front and 
leading to the capture of large hauls of 
prisoners and material. 
Still less do I expect to 
see a rapid exploitation or 
a deep pursuit. The 
country is not made for 
it. Apart from the lack 
of roads and the difficulty 
of moving except upon 
such roads as exist, the 
natural positions of defence 
come very closely together. 
No country could afford a 
greater contrast to that of 
General Montgomery’s pre- 
vious triumphs and of the 
ups and downs of his pre- 
decessors, where the loss 
of a position might involve 
a retreat of a hundred 
miles. Here it may be only 
half-a-dozen miles on the 
coast and less in the 
mountains, 

If the campaign con- 
tinues to be conducted in 
the present manner—that 
is, entirely as a _ land 
operation with air support 
—then the Eighth Army’s 
fine feat in capturing the 
whole of the Santa Maria 
ridge and closing up to the 
lateral road through Sanciano and Casoli in the course of 
six days’ fighting will prove a typical incident of the more 
favourable type. In this case—I write during a period 
of temporary deadlock—the operation may with good 
fortune result in the enemy's being compelled to fall back 
to the line of the Pescara, which enters the sea about 
27 miles north of the Sangro. We cannot count upon 
that being at once achieved, and even if it is, we cannot 
expect the operation to be repeated and the enemy to be 
driven from the Pescara—supposing that he finds another 
strong position there-—-for some time to come. Even if 
the Fifth Army’s new offensive should prove equally suc- 
cessful in forcing the line of the Garigliano on the west 
coast, it is difficult to see how we can expect a rapid march 
upon Rome or that the enemy will readily resign himself 
to the loss of the Italian capital. Incidentally, | may add 
that on the Fifth Army’s front the natural line of advance 
upon Rome is not across the lower Garigliano or along 
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GERMAN DEMOLITIONS IN ITALY: ONE OF THE SMALL GAPS BLOWN 
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the coast route, but through the valley which must be 
entered at Cassino, and which is followed by a main road 
as well as a main railway line. Once the Fifth Army 
begins to press up this valley the defences of the lower 
Garigliano will be outflanked, and it ought to be possible 
to lever the enemy out of them. 

So much for the tactical prospects of the methods which 
the Allies in Italy are at present adopting. Unless I am 
mistaken, they point to a steady advance at best, and it 
looks as though that might again be broken by pauses of 
considerable duration. Now let us return to our broader 
strategic question, that of the invasion of Italy. First of 
all, we have to ask what were our objects in going to Italy. 
To begin with, we desired to drive Italy out of the war. 
In that, we virtually succeeded. Occupied Italy is on our 





TERMOLI: THE LARGE HOOK AT 


down a runway on either side of the 


the Commando attack on the town. 


side, and no part of Italy is any longer serving the Germans 
except under direct compulsion. Territorially we did not 
get as much as we had hoped for ; in particular, we failed, 
though perhaps not by a large margin, to secure Rome, 
because the Germans managed to seize the airfields on which 
American airborne troops were to have been landed. Yet, 
as I have said, we did practically force Italy out of the war 
and we took possession of the Italian Fleet, a very important 
gain. So far, we have a large plus and a much smaller minus, 
a not unsatisfactory state of affairs on the whole. 
Secondly, I think it may be said, we want to contain 
German forces and prevent them being used against Russia. 
It must be recognised that, if we had not struck speedily 
at some point after the conquest of Sicily, the strain upon 
the German defence in the Mediterranean would not have 
been increased, but would rather have been slightly eased. 
The Germans would not have been able to transfer large 
forces to the Russian front, but they could have moved 





DEMONSTRATING THE NEW GERMAN TRACK- 
WRECKER: A CHARGE LAID ON THE RAIL. the 
THE ENEMY LEFT ONE BEHIND AT TERMOLI. 
ial machine for destroying railway tracks in Italy. Believed to have been built in Henrishch this year, 
and weighing about ten tons, this machine has a large hook at the rear which, on being hauled along the lines, rides under the sleepers and ri 


them up. At the same time, 2-lb. charges are dro; 
aid of a clip, exploding some seconds later. The 


machine on to the rails. 
rmans left one of these machines in the Termoli goods yard when they were surp’ 
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some, and there have been times during the 
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OUR NEW OFFENSIVE IN ITALY. 


divisions would have been an immense boon 
to them. There, too, we have achieved some- 
thing short of complete success, but satisfactory 
results on balance. Our third object, I take it, 
was to secure airfields from which to conduct 
an air offensive against those districts of 
Germany and of her satellite countries where 
war industries have hitherto been outside our economic bomb- 
ing range. There, I must confess, I cannot see that we have as 
yet achieved any success at all, though results may be on the 
way. The most important southern group of Italian air- 
fields—those of Foggia—was captured early in the campaign, 
but there is no evidence that they are yet being used by 
heavy bombers for large-scale attacks upon South German 
or Austrian industries. We have not yet got the group of 
airfields south of Rome, which would afford us a much wider 
range of action. Here the minus, so far, substantially exceeds 
the plus. 

What else was there to be hoped for from the invasion 
of Italy ? A threat, not so much to the Brenner as to the 
more accessible passes further east which lead into Austria 
by way of the Drave Valley. A threat of thrusts east or 

west into the Balkans or Southern France. 
There has been no fulfilment of this, 
though it should be noted that as a 
threat it is still in existence. Yet I am 
bound to confess that, for me, the cam- 
paign, as it has gone since the first stages, 
has been disappointing. Those first stages 
. were rapid enough, even if, as has been 
pointed out, results in some respects fell 
short of expectations. Within four weeks 
to a day from our first landing on the toe 
of Italy—September 3—we had won the 
desperate battle of the [Salerno beaches, 
driven the enemy through the craggy 
passes to the north, and captured Naples, 
while the Eighth Army had drawn level 
on the eastern side of the Apennines after 
a notable advance. At that time I looked 
upon the campaign in this light. Here 
were the Allied armies advancing north- 
ward in a narrow country, through the 
length of which ran a mountain spine 
with many ribs in the form of ridges 
stretching out towards the sea on either 
flank. Frontal advances, therefore, must 
necessarily be slow, but we did not 
appear to be tied to frontal advances. We 
had complete ascendancy in the air, 
complete command of the sea. The 
enemy’s communications were largely 
confined to the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian 
coasts, and were vulnerable both from 
the air and from the sea—especially the sea. 
I hoped then that progress would 
be accelerated by means of a series 
of amphibian operations, undertaken 
whenever the land front seemed about 
to congeal. This hope seemed destined 
to be fulfilled when a 
brilliant landing was carried 
out on the path of the 
Eighth Army at Termoli, 
and a smaller disembarka- 
tion beyond the Volturno 
aided the Fifth Army to 
force the passage of that 
troublesome river. But 
these have remained 
isolated incidents. Since 
there can be few conceiv- 
able theatres of the war in 
Europe better suited to a 
succession of amphibian 
operations, I consider I am 
justified in describing this 
state of affairs as disap- 
pointing. I do not desire 
to criticise. It may be 
that there are other 
developments in store. It 
may be that the con- 
tinuance of such operations 
as outlined is, for reasons 
not yet made public, 
beyond our powers. In any 
case, there can be no 
possible reflection upon 
commanders and 
troops upon the spot, who 
have made the most of the 
opportunities coming their 
where they settle hea , way and have displayed 
courage, resource and 
} endurance in the opera- 

tions which they have undertaken. 

I suggest that these considerations do raise the question 
whether invasion of Italy was correct strategy. It comes to 
this: if we could not turn the enemy’s flanks by landings, 
then we must be reduced to frontal attacks; if we could 
progress only by frontal attacks, then we were certain to 
become bogged in December’s mud. There are three 
alternative explanations, and three only, of this state of 
affairs: that we did not hope for anything better in the 
first instance ; that we made a miscalculation ; or that there 
has been some change in our policy since the invasion was 
undertaken. My readers will recall that in the past I have 
not as a rule been critical of British strategy, even when 
it was most hotly critidised elsewhere. Even now, I prefer 
to suspend judgment for the present. I consider, however, 
that it is better to face the fact that Italy has produced 
some military questions—I say nothing here of the political— 
which will require to be answered before very long. 
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ALL ROADS LEAD TO ROME: THE TERRAIN OF THE ALLIES’ STEADY ADVANCE. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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A RELIEF MAP SHOWING THE COUNTRY OF CENTRAL ITALY WITH COMMUNICATIONS CONVERGING ON ROME, INCLUDING ROADS, 
RAILWAYS AND TOWNS ALONG THE LINE OF THE ALLIED ADVANCE. 


By Sunday, December 5, British and American troops of the Fifth Army, after the 
heaviest artillery concentration known so far in the war, blasted the enemy by bayonet 
Charges out of their positions on Monte Camino, which towers 2800 ft. above the 
road near Mignano, and opened a deep breach into the enemy winter line. American 
troops advanced on the bleak sides of Monte Maggiore, 1500 ft. high, which dominates 
the railway and road between Mignano and Cassino. In the east the Eighth Army 
are advancing steadily on a 20-mile front towards Pescara, on the coast, their terrain 


being a land of olive groves on gently undulating hills, broken by steep ravines 
across which the road is bridged. From Pescara, via Popoli and Aquila, leads to 
Riti, an important key-point, 40 miles north of Rome. The Germans are fighting 
savagely along a 100-mile front, with nine divisions in action, five opposing the 
Fifth, and four the Eighth Army, with at least two others in reserve. Rommel's 
plan is to fight delaying actions right up the peninsula, whereby General Alexander 
will be kept out of the Po Valley until next summer. 
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“WE WILL NOW HIT THE GERMANS A |COL 
FIRST MOVES IN THE RECENT [BAT 
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THE EIGHTH ARMY DRIVE ON THE SANGRO, GERMANY’S “ WINTER LINE” :. THE RIDGE, 
LATER CAPTURED, AND A DEMOLISHED BRIDGE OF NINETEEN ARCHES. 
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BRITISH INFANTRY TOILING UP HILL 1260, FROM CERRO. SUCH ARDUOUS CLIMBING 
WITH FULL EQUIPMENT NEEDED A HALT FOR REST EVERY FIFTEEN MINUTES. 
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A BRITISH SENTRY OUTSIDE A FARM KEEPS WATCH ON ENEMY POSITIONS ON THE 
NORTHERN SLOPES, FROM WHICH THE GERMANS WERE LATER DRIVEN OUT. 
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A MULE TRAIN CROSSING A MOUNTAIN HEIGHT. IN THE REAR OF THE TRACK 
WHITE TAPE DENOTES A PRECIPICE BELOW TO NIGHT PATROLS. 
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A FORWARD ARTILLERY POST IN OPERATION. THE PHOTOGRAPH GIVES AN IDEA 
OF THE TERRAIN, EVEN INACCESSIBLE TO JEEPS, AND WHERE MULES ARE ESSENTIAL. OBSERVATION POSTS OVERLOOKING THE SANGRO: A TROOPER GUARDING A _ POST. 


RECCE UNITS CROSSED THE RIVER OSENTO AS ASSAULT TROOPS, AND ESTABLISHED EIGHTH 
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The Eighth Army on November 29 opened a general offensive along the troops, saying: ‘‘ The time has now come to drive the Germans north of that w 
Sangro front, the way prepared during the previous week by the consolidation Rome, and we will do our part in a manner worthy of the best traditions of espr 
of a bridgehead across the Sangro River. With this exception, water every- of the Eighth Army and the Desert Air Force. We will now hit the Germans | puts t 
where divided the opposing armies. The heavily fortified ridge running parallel a colossal crack."’ The influence of ‘‘ Monty" with his men is remarkable, down ! 
to it at a few miles distance remained in enemy hands. General Montgomery, and personal, too, for he not only takes them, as it were, into his confidence, the ene 
as is his wont when launching a major operation, issued an address to his but always his words make good. Beyond all Allied leaders he has used outstan 
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A |COLOSSAL CRACK,” SAID MONTGOMERY: eres: Paes 
NT |BATTLE OF THE SANGRO RIVER. : 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE COUNTRY, FROM THE SOUTH BANK OF THE SANGRO. 
FROM THE MOUNTAINS BEYOND, THE ENEMY HAD TO BE EXPELLED. 


v 
ANOTHER. ROCKY, STEEP HILL, NEAR FORLI: MEN AND MULES MOVING TO TAKE 
UP FORWARD POSITIONS. ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE SANGRO COUNTRY. 
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GENERAL MONTGOMERY AND MUD: INSPECTING HIS FRONT, HE PASSES A BOGGED i 
SHERMAN TANK AND STOPS TO PRESENT CIGARETTES TO HIS MEN. 
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5 A BRIDGE DEMOLISHED BY THE ENEMY OUTSIDE CASALBORDINO, NORTH-WEST 
OF VASTO: SAPPERS MEASURING THE GAP BEFORE ERECTING A TEMPORARY BRIDGE, 
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A 25-POUNDER IN ACTION NORTH OF RIONERO. HEAVY KAINS AND THE MOUN- 
TAINOUS STONY COUNTRY HAVE MADE SUITABLE EMPLACEMENTS DIFFICULT. 


a. 
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EIGHTH: ARMY MEN IN A FORWARD OBSERVATION POST CREEP BEHIND FRIENDLY FARM é 
BUILDINGS, WHEN RELIEFS ARRIVE TO TAKE OVER. } 
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that wonderful instrument, as all public-school men so thoroughly appreciate, 
of esprit de corps. A commander, speaking to his troops in such a vein, 
puts the humblest private on his mettle. He must not let the Eighth Army 
down! The fact of the matter is that the Sangro River battle, fortified by 
the enemy in the belief that he was practically invulnerable, is one of the 
outstanding victories ‘of the war. The terrain lent itself to defence. A long, 


It bristled: with mortars: and big guns. Yet on November 29 the Eighth 
took hills across the Sangro. On the 30th the whole of the high ridge was 
captured. Deeds of heroism were performed by all, including the New 
Zealanders under their indomitable leader, General Freyberg, V.C., again in 


| rocky ridge along the north bank commanded the entire valley of the Sangro. 
| 
| ‘ Monty's” line. In our pictures you see the preliminary movements. 








ITEMS FROM MANY PARTS: 
IMPORTANCE. 
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STUDENTS OF OSLO UNIVERSITY, NORWAY, BEFORE THE LATEST NAZI OUTRAGE: ALL 
MALE STUDENTS HAVE NOW BEEN ROUNDED UP FOR DEPORTATION TO GERMANY. 
German soldiers and police, aided by Quisling’s state police, recently rounded up all male students 


of Oslo University for immediate deportation to Germany. The professors have a been arrested 
and the women students have been placed under house arrest. This latest outrage has called forth 


a strong protest from Sweden, who has taken up the defence of the Oslo students in no uncertain 
manner. 


If the deportations take effect. it may mean a change in Swedish-German relationship. 
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A NEW WEAPON FOR .BOMBERS: A B.25 MITCHELL BOMBER A SPECIMEN OF 


EQUIPPED WITH THE POWERFUL 75-MM. GUN (LOWER GUN). 


The United States War Department has recently announced that 
B.25 Mitchell Medium Bombers are now being equipped with 75-mm. 
cannon —the equivalent of a powerful field gun. This has been 
called *‘ probably the most sensational advance in aircraft armament 
since the beginning of the war.” Whether this is so or not, it is 
undoubtedly a powerful weapon to be mounted in an aircraft. 





FLYING FORTRESSES ATTACK RECCO VIADUCT, ITALY: A_ PICTURE TAKEN BEFORE 

THE ATTACK, SHOWING THE SWEEPING CURVE OF THIS IMPORTANT VIADUCT (CENTRE). 

In a raid on November 26, Fiying Fortresses of the 15th U.S. Army Air Force attacked the important 
5 


Recco Viaduct which is located miles south-east of Genoa and was built in 1865. It_consists of 
twenty spans, 70 ft. high and extending on a sweeping curve for a distance of 1430 ft. The viaduct 
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AN AUSTRALIAN “ POUCHED MOUSE” 
RECENTLY FOUND IN THAT COUNTRY BY A SCHOOLGIRL. 


Describing this strange little marsupial, “‘The Times” says: 

“ Slightly larger than an ordinary mo: 

to be seen in Australia for seventy-five years.” 

produce pictures by Dr. Donald Thomson of other specimens of 

the Australian ‘‘pouched mouse” together with other interesting 
marsupials peculiar to the Common’ 
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The 35,000-ton French battleship “‘ Richelieu.” has arrived at 


1943 


Dec: 22; 





THE “‘ RICHELIEU,” 35,000-TON FRENCH BATTLESHIP, IS NOW SERVING WITH THE ALLIES: 
REPAIRED AND REFITTED IN AMERICA, SHE IS SEEN ARRIVING AT ORAN. 


Oran from New York to serve with 

Allied Naval units under the direct command of the Royal Navy. She had undergone repairs and 

refit in America. The “ Richelieu,” launched in 1939, cost £11,400,000, and carries eight 15-in. guns, 

fifteen 6-in. guns, and four aircraft. Her speed is 30 knots. She was damaged by British naval 
torpedoes at Dakar on July 8, 1940. 


THIS U-BOAT SURRENDERED TO THE ATTACKING AIRCRAFT 
WITHOUT FIRING A SINGLE SHOT. 


This Nazi submarine was ag up by its Nazi crew; it did not fire 

a single shot at the attacking ‘plane which had taken off from the 

“ Baby flat top” U.S.S. “Card.” The members of the crew aban- 

doned the submarine, taking to rafts as the aircraft swept low over 

their heads. U-boat campaign is going badly for the Germans; 
a magnificent victory is recorded elsewhere in this number. 


, it was the first specimen 
On page 669 we re- 





DURING THE ATTACK ON THE RECCO VIADUCT, LOCATED ON THE GENOA-SPEZIA ROAD, 
BOMBS ARE SHOWN BURSTING RIGHT ACROSS THE THREE RAIL LINES. 

was enlarged in 1927 and accommodates three rail lines between the two great ports of Genoa and 

Spezia. As can be seen, bombs straddled the target, causing considerable damage and presumably no 

little inconvenience, to the enemy. 
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THE SALVAGED LUXURY LINER “LAFAYETTE,” PREPARING FOR A WAR JOB. 
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CONVOYED BY A FLOTILLA OF TUGS, THE FORMER FRENCH LUXURY LINER ‘‘NORMANDIE,"”” NOW RENAMED “LAFAYETTE” BY THE U.S. GOVERNMENT, 
PROCEEDS SLOWLY TO THE NEW YORK NAVY YARD, HER PROGRESS WATCHED BY THOUSANDS FROM 


HER NEW OWNERS, 
THE CITY'S SKYSCRAPERS. 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE “LAFAYETTE,” THE 


WORLD'S SECOND-LARGEST 
DRY DOCK 


LINER—OUR “QUEEN ELIZABETH,” 85,000 TONS, BEING 1577 TONS BIGGER--MOVING TOWARDS 
TO BE REFITTED AS A TRANSPORT. SHE WAS BURNT OUT ON FEBRUARY 


12, 1942. 
The refloating of the U.S.S. 


“ Normandie,” is a feather 


“* Lafayette,"’ originally the super-luxury Atlantic liner 
parable, in a sense, with 


May 21 of this year. On November 3 she was taken in hand by a number of 
in the cap of New York's maritime enterprise, com- nippy Hudson River tugs and towed to the New York Navy Yard for refitment. 
her mammoth skyscrapers. The ‘* Normandie,” when Nine months at least will be needed, it is stated, to remodel and refit the great 
it collapsed in the Hudson River, by an act of sabotage on February 10, 1942, ship as a transport, her new metier, but eventually she may resume her super- 
was a mammoth hulk of 83,423 tons, the second largest vessel in the world luxury liner status. The total cost of salvage and renovation 
“Queen Elizabeth” is 85,000 tons 24,500,000 dollars. 


our 
and has slowly but surely been refloated, since 


is estimated at 
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POUCHED “FLYING SQUIRRELS.” ~~ ~~. MARSUPIALS FROM AUSTRALIA. 
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THE GIANT BLACK - AND + WHITE 
““ FLYING SQUIRREL” OF AUSTRALIA 
(PETAUROIDES VOLANS) CLIMBS TO A 
HIGH. VANTAGE - POINT TO RECON- 
NOITRE BEFORE TAKING OFF ON 
ITS NIGHTLY VOLPLANING FLIGHT. 
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THE “FLYING MOUSE” (ACROBATES PYGMAEUS), SMALLEST OF ALL THE “ FLYING” “* f PREPARING TO TAKE OFF ON A “ FLIGHT.” IN WHICH IT PLANES FROM TREE TO TREE 

MAMMALS OF AUSTRALIA. LIKE THE LARGER SPECIES, IT IS EQUIPPED WITH FOR INCREDIBLY LONG DISTANCES: THE GIANT BLACK-AND-WHITE “ FLYING 

MEMBRANES BETWEEN THE FORE-~ AND HIND-LIMBS. SQUIRREL "’ OF SOUTH-EASTERN AUSTRALIA. i 
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j} PROBABLY THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF AUSTRALIAN ANIMALS: THE “ LESSER f ANOTHER PHOTOGRAPH OF THE “ LESSER FLYING SQUIRREL,” SHOWING THE VERY DISTINCTIVE 
| FLYING ) SQUIRREL,” OR “SUGAR SQUIRREL” (PETAURUS BREVICEPS), BLACK LINE DOWN THE FOREHEAD AND THE RELATIVELY GREAT SIZE OF THE TAIL, WHICH, ’ 
| SHOWING THE MARGIN OF THE “ WING " EXTENDING FROM FORE- TO HIND-LIMBS. a HELD OUT STRAIGHT WHEN VOLPLANING, ASSISTS GREATLY IN FLIGHT. | ’ 
i ‘ a OR OOOO LOL OL LOO LOL OO LL LO LOLOL LOO OO LO LOLOL LE LO OL OO LO LOLOL LO a a ~——— ew ‘ 
All the “ Flying Squirrels’ of Australia are marsupials and are not related to the much larger than the tip of a finger, which can be fitted quite easily into a match- . 
true flying squirrels of the old world. They carry their young in pouches from a box—to the giant black-and-white ‘‘ Greater Flying Squirrel." This latter is either / ' 
very early stage in their development, and afterwards on their backs when foraging. jet black or rusty black, sometimes tinged with grey and pure white below. On | ‘ 
All are nocturnal, and all frequent hollow trees. During extensive bush-fire outbreaks emerging from iis hollow tree at dusk, it climbs to a taking-off place and launches j 
these animals suffer greatly, and this is one of the factors that have contributed to itself in the air. Its volplaning always takes a downward course, but towards the i < 
the reduction of their numbers. Many species are rare to-day, though on account end of its “ flignt" it sweeps upwards and lands with an audible smack on the bark x 
of their nocturnal habits, and the local distribution of many of them, they are at of a tree. The tiny “ Flying Mouse" is equipped, like the larger species, with , 
no time seen very often except by those who know where to search for them. The membranes between the fore- and hind-limbs; it will thrive in captivity, and feeds 
“flying squirrels” inhabit heavily forested country, and are found from New Guinea, on insects and the honey of the native (stingless) bee. The ‘“ Lesser Flying Squirrel,” ” 
through Cape York, to the south of Victoria and to Tasmania. There are several or “ Sugar Squirrel,” has a softly furred and large tail, and is probably the most é 
: species, ranging in size from the tiny ‘‘ Flying Mouse '’—a creature with a body not beautiful of all Australian animals. j 
Photographs on this and facing page by Dr. Donald F. Thomson. Copyright in Great Britain and the U.S.A. ; ~ 
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FROM THE:-LAND OF THE MARSUPIALS : 
POUCHED MAMMALS OF AUSTRALIA. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN FAT-TAILED ‘“ POUCHED MOUSE” (SMINTHOPSIS CRASSICAUDATA), 
WHOSE TAIL ACTS AS AN ORGAN FOR THE STORAGE OF FATTY MATERIAL, It Is 
INSECTIVOROUS AND IN NO WAY RELATED TO THE RODENTS, 
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od A RARE SPECIES OF POUCHED MOUSE” (PHASCOGALE) FROM CAPE YORK PENINSULA, 
NORTH QUEENSLAND. THEY ARE EXTRAORDINARILY ACTIVE AND ALERT. THE 
POUCH IS ONLY POORLY DEVELOPED. Lr 
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ONE OF THE RAREST OF THE MARSUPIALS: THE BRUSH- 
RITING of these 
TAILED PHASCOGALE (PH ASCOGALE PENICILLATA) : AN pouched mam 
ACTIVE ARBOREAL MARSUPIAL ABOUT I . 
BOOT THE SHE OF 4 RAT. 3 mals, Dr. Donald Thom- 








son says: “ The interest 
of these Australian 
marsupials is that they 
represent a group of 
primitive animals that 
wandered into Australia 
before it was severed 
from the Continent of 
Asia. There they were 
cut off and remained in 
a kind of isolated zoo— 
removed from competi- 
tion with the more 
advanced type of higher 
mammals that were 
spreading over the rest 
of the world. The 
interest of these animals 
—long extinct in other 
parts of the world—lies 
in the fact that the 
young do not follow the 
same course of develop- 
ment as in the higher 
mammals. They are born 
in a very immature state 
of their development. 
..-+ So helpless are 
these young marsupials 
at birth that they are 
(in the case of the native 
cats) no larger than a 
pea, and incapable even 
of sucking, so that the 
milk has to be forced 
down their throats.” 
The photographs of 
“Pouched Mice," repro- 
duced here, give an 
added interest to that 
of the * Pouched Mouse” 
recently found in Aus- 
tralia and shown on 
the opposite page. 
There would appear to 
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= “a 
A NORTHERN, OR CAPE YORK, NATIVE CAT (bABTURUS | be several species, all of ANOTHER VIEW OF THE “ POUCHED MOUSE.” IT IS CHARACTERISED BY THE GREAT 
HALLUCATUS): A RARE POUCHED MAMMAL OF THE FORESTS | them rare, and, as Dr. LENGTH OF ITS TAIL. THE INSECTIVOROUS DENTITION OF THE PHASCOGALE GROUP | 

OF FAR NORTH AUSTRALIA. IT IS NOCTURNAL. = Thomson points out, 1S VERY DISTINCT FROM THAT OF THE RODENTS. i 
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DUST IN THE WORKS. 


UST is everywhere. It is in the desert and in the war factory. In both it is a hindrance 

and may be a danger. In the factory it erodes or cracks the cylinder-walls of 

Diesel engines. It causes fine instruments to give false readings, discolours plastics, fouls 

lubricants, causes short circuits in electrical equipment, propagates dust explosions, and 
adds materially to the difficulties and cost of “* housekeeping ’’ the factory plant. 

It is the enemy of the worker. The dust that the winds and the motor-vehicles whirl 
about the streets is irritating, but the harm it does, and any weakened germs left in it after 
exposure to light and air, are disposed of by the efficient filters of the nose and larynx. 
Otherwise, diseases would spread with every wind that blows. In the confined areas of 
employments, even germ-free dust can injure the worker, because its particles are them- 
selves injurious. That may be inferred from some of the diseases of occupations listed by 
H.M. Factory Inspectors—lead-poisoning, the scourge of the Potteries in days not so far 
distant, though now reduced to the vanishing point by factory appliances and precautions ; 
file-cutting, house-painting, steel-grinding, and quarrying and mining. In lead-poisoning 
the dust particles of powdered lead were shown to inflict microscopic injuries or lesions 
on the tissues, which were thus laid open to attacks of another kind. Lead-poisoning is 
less common than tuberculosis among workers, and tuberculosis is often instigated or 
developed after the lungs have been damaged by the sharp dust particles. Silicosis is 
the common cause, and it is not restricted to the South African gold-diggings, but occurs 
among South Wales coal-miners. It arises 
from the infiltration of siliceous dust, which 
clears the way for the germ. Siliceous dust 
is not the only criminal. Even asbestos dust 
can be dangerous. 

The dust comes from without as well as 
from within’ the factory, and the outside dusts 
are harder to control, because no one can pre- 
dict what they may bring. In one machine 
shop both office- and shop-workers became 
victims of minor troubles which were attributed 
to dust of unknown origin. It was found that 
it came from a neighbouring flour mill’s stack. 
Shutting the doors and windows will not keep 
the dust out altogether. It is necessary to have 
‘** plus-pressure ”’ ventilation, keeping the air 
pressure within the room slightly higher than 
outside, so that any air leakage will blow the 
dust outwards. Such dust as survives can be 
kept down by making the room’s walls slightly 
** tacky,”’ so that the dust will stay there. Even 
then, the residue of dust can reach quarters 
where it can do damage. Therefore, the finest 
industrial equipment is kept in specially sealed rooms. 
These are never completely dustproof, but the fine observ- 
ing instruments are protected from the error of false 
readings. 

In general, the first precaution is to keep the dust out ; 
the second, to collect it or disperse it to where it can do 
no harm, or even to where, having been collected, it can 
carry on in another sphere of usefulness. It may serve 
to reinforce filters. The easiest way to collect dust at its 
source is to put shrouds, hoods or complete enclosures over 
the dust-producing apparatus or operations, and continually 
to evacuate it by air suction. This is never completely 
effective, though endless ingenuity is employed to increase 
its thoroughness. The second step in control is to clean 
the air of the room itself. Such “ air conditioning ”’ is 
accompanied by control of humidity and temperature ; and 
with it the control of dust at its source is easier. The air at 
the dust-raising machine is led through ducts to filters, or in 
some cases through dust-settling chambers, cyclones, baffle- 
type cleaners, and other steps before the filters, and then 
re-circulating the cleansed air in the room. Filters, or high- 
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WAR ARTISTS; AN JSTHMUS PERIOD; BRITAIN’S THIRD CHANCE. 


OUR highly attractive booklets, issued for the Ministry of Information, bear the 
general heading ““ War Pictures By BritrsH Artists.”’ Second Series (Oxford 
University Press ; 1s. 6d. per volume). Separately, they are entitled ‘‘ Women.” With 
Introduction by Laura Knight; “ Production.’”” With Introduction by Cecil Beaton ; 
** Soldiers."” With Introduction by William Coldstream; and ‘ Air Raids.” With 
Introduction by Stephen Spender. Each booklet contains fifty full-page drawings. 
These war pictures as a whole attain a high level of quality and interest. Dame 
Laura Knight, R.A., herself contributes several to Vol. 1, including portraits of Service 
women distinguished for bravery; and among other artists whose work is notable are 
Ethel Gabain, Doris Zinkeisen, and Robert Austin, A.R.A. Some of the big armament 
works illustrated in Vol. 2 afford artists such as Graham Sutherland opportunities for 
lurid effects suggestive of Dante’s Inferno, and other aspects of factory work and mining 
are well realised by Henry Rushbury, R.A., R. V. Pitchforth, A.R.A., Henry Moore, 
Stanley Spencer, and Leslie Cole. In Vol. 3, ‘ Soldiers,” there is variety of theme 
and treatment—sometimes modernistic—in subjects ranging from Iceland to Abyssinia, 
besides scenes on the Home Front. The illustrators include Henry Lamb, A.R.A., 
Edward Ardizzone, and Feliks Topolski, a Polish artist. 

Opinions differ as to how far photography has ousted art in modern war illustration. 
William Coldstream, introducing booklet No. 3, “ Soldiers,” writes: ‘In this war the 
camera has almost completely taken the place 
of the illustrator.” On the other hand, in 
Booklet No. 2 Mr. Cecil Beaton says: “ Here, 
with the subject of ‘ Production,’ we are 
fortunate that much of the material—mines, 
foundries, workshops—is for technical reasons 
beyond the power of the camera. In _ those 
vulcan forges of the armament workshops and 
aircraft-production factories, our eyes become 
attuned, unlike the camera lens, to the nuances 
of darkness amid a_ strange world that is 
spasmodically suffused by flashes of green, 
magenta, puce, and golden light.” Some day, I 
hope, it may be possible to exhibit the originals 
of the paintings ‘mentioned, and to reproduce 
them in colour and on a larger scale than that 
of these little booklets. 

The term “ picture” is, I think, metaphori- 
cally applicable to such a book as “ Tue Istumus 
Years.” By Barbara Cartland. With Frontispiece 
Portrait of the author (Hutchinson; 12s. 6d.). 
She herself has summarised the scope of her 
work with admirable modesty. “‘I learnt at school,” 
she writes, “ that ‘an isthmus is a narrow neck of land 
connecting two larger portions.’ This is my story of the 
isthmus years, connecting the * War to End All Wars,’ which 
ended on November 11, 1918, and the ‘War to Preserve 
Freedom,’ which started on September 3, 1939. It is the 
story of the careless ’twenties and the threadbare 'thirties— 
a story of how, having won the war, England lost the peace 
to the tune of negro dance bands; a story.of stupidity, 
apathy, and ignorance, both in Governments and in indi- 
viduals ; a story, if you like, with a moral. But it is also 
for me a story of joy and gaiety, of laughter and tears, 
because I am writing of my own life and I’ve lived fully 
every minute of it. For those who need a broader picture 
of those fateful years there are many clever comprehensive 
surveys. This is only the tale of an ordinary, unimportant 
girl who noticed the historical events of the ‘ isthmus 
years’ as they concerned her personally.” 

“Ordinary ’"' and “ unimportant” are hardly the 
epithets readers will apply to a young woman who was 
evidently persona grata in the best London Society, who 
during this period wrote over twenty novels, and constantly 
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efficiency cyclones, which will remove 98 per cent. of the dust AN ELECTROSTATIC AIR CLEANER: THE SWITCHBOARD _ busied herself in getting-up large charity entertainments. 
by weight, are quite common. They leave the finer particles AND RECTIFIER OF A SMALL STURTEVANT PRECIPITATOR As time went on, moreover, the serious side of the 
still entrained in the air, and their removal is left to the INSTALLATION. book becomes more prominent, as her isthmus years 


more drastic cleaners. 

The worst dust-producing operations 
are isolated in special buildings or rooms, 
and controlling the dust from them and 
classifying it calls for a sequence of 
dust-removing devices. The settling 
chamber may be first in line; next 
to it a low-efficiency cyclone, or a 
“baffle ’’ cleaner which may come after 
it and which causes the air to take 
abrupt changes of direction and allows 
some dust to fly out and other particles to 
settle out. High-efficiency cyclones whirl- 
ing the air at a much increased velocity 
may be used before the filters, or may 
even replace them. 

Last, but first in efficiency in re- 
moving the finest dust, is the elec- 
tronic air cleaner known as_ the 
* Precipitron’? and manufactured by the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Co, of the U.S.A., which has been called the highest boon ever placed at the service of the 
dust-control engineer. It works on an electrostatic principle. Air going through it flows 
past wires electrified to a potential of about 12,000 volts. Dust particles of all sizes to 
the finest that a microscope can make visible—let us say, 1-25,oooth of an inch or less— 
are given paritive electric charges in a hundredth of a second. The air passes with its 
charged dust into a section where plates are charged to 5000 volts with negative electricity. 
As positive and negative charges attract one another, the charged particles are drawn 
into the field of these plates and out of the air which, thus cleansed, passes on and out. In 
a steel mill ** Precipitrons "’ clean the cooling air circulating about the large motors, where 
even a little dust could cause fires or do other costly damage. The use of the “* Precipitron ” 
where fine observing instruments are in use has already been mentioned. It has many 
other applications, great as well as small; in, for example, cleansing industrial gases, as 
described by Mr. H, Wright Wagner, of Sturtevant Engineering; and in other large 
installations in power stations, acid works, cement works, and the gas industry. 

Having said so much for dust as a nuisance, an expense, a danger, where it is least 
wanted, it is fair to say that the earth could not carry on without it, because if there were 
no dust there would be no clouds and no rain, for dust is the nucleus of the raindrop. It is 
ubiquitous, present in the stratosphere and beyond, The dust of meteors falls on the Earth 
by thousands of tons a year and is distributed over the house as well as over the field. 
There is something to be said even for that which blows up from the desert’s dusty face. 
Professor F, W. Oliver, F.R.S., whose description of a dust-storm’s extent and behaviour 
in Libya was quoted in The Illustrated London News (October 3, 1942), has lately sent to 
us a sample of the dust and another of the oolitic sand of the Mediterranean shore, with 
which it mingles to form the most fertile of all soils when watered by the rain. It has been 
sent to Egypt by the sackful for trial. E. S. Grew. 
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approached their tragic climax, and she 
found herself more closely associated with 
the political ideals of her brother Ronald, 
the young, progressive Conservative M.P. 
who, in and out of Parliament (as her 
biography of him records), proved himself 
a Galahad of social reform on behalf of the 
unemployed in the Distressed Areas. His 
death at Dunkirk, it will be recalled, drew 
a memorable tribute from Mr. Churchill. 
The present work establishes its author 
as a social historian and observer at 
once candid, kindly, and discreet. 

During Miss Cartland’s isthmus years a 
great national opportunity was neglected, 
according to the author of “ Britain’s 
Tuirp Cuance”: A Book about Post- 
War Problems and the Individual. By 
Stephen King-Hall (Independent-National 
M.P. for the Ormskirk Division of Lan- 
cashire), (Faber ; 8s. 6d.) Explaining the 
point of his title, Commander King-Hall writes: “* There was a period (1906-1914) when we 
could have saved the world by positive action. . . . That was Britain’s first chance. 
There was a second period from 1919-1939 when again we might have saved the world. . . . 
That was our second chance. We missed it. . Our third chance is approaching. 
Are we ready to seize it ? . We certainly cannot do the job alone ; but we can give 
something which even to-day no other nation is so well qualified to give, and that is the 
all-important factor of inspired and imaginative leadership.”” The author is one whose 
views command respect, and in this work shows his customary grasp of essentials. 

Around this all-embracing problem of the post-war world is growing up a great body 
of informative and advisory literature, varying, of course, in authority and value, but 
invariably sincere, and therefore never wholly negligible. Among other recent examples, 
one bearing famous names and promising more than Common interest is “ WHEN 
Hostitities Cease”: Papers on Relief and Reconstruction Prepared for the Fabian 
Society. By Dr. Julian Huxley, Professor H. J. Laski, W.’ Arnold-Forster, Professor 
John Marrack, M.D., Aleck Bourne, M.B., F.R.C.S., John Hammond, and Kenneth G. 
Brooks. With Foreword by Philip Noel-Baker, M.P., and Introduction by Leonard 
Woolf (Gollancz; 4s. 6d.). 

Now that the question of differentiating between Germans and Nazis is so much can- 
vassed, there is a special appeal in the work of a German dramatist and novelist, who, it 
is claimed, shows clearly the type of German who succumbed to Nazism and the type 
who resisted it. ‘ He is not’a Reich German,” we are told, “ but lived in Germany for 
many years before ‘1933, and during the Weimar Republic period participated in German 
and cultural life, but from a distance.” The book here in question is * Sterrinc Stones 
To Peace.” By Felix Langer. Translated from the German (Lindsay Drummond’; 
tos. fxl.). Cuarces E. Byies. 


DUST FROM SURFACE GRINDING OF STEEL. 
(Photographs reproduced by courtesy of Sturtevant Enzineering Company.) 
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—So G.E.C. Toasters are temporarily 
unobtainable, the same as most other of the 
Company’s Household Electric Appliances, 
to reappear after the war in new and better 
designs, to give you a fresh appreciation of 
how much electricity can do in the home; 
labour must 


but until then metal and 


requirements. 


be diverted to _ priority 
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HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 


¥% %& The Services Musical Instrument Fund 
urgently requires (by gift or purchase) musical 
instruments of all kinds for the Forees. The 
public are invited to offer any available instru- 
ment to the officially appointed local music 
retailer who displays the Official Poster. y& y& 





Advt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
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Tue Kircuen Front 





‘EVER was the kitchen front more important. We 

are to-day learning the supreme art of the cook, 

how to make a little go a long way, how to make some- 
thing tasty and nourishing out of whatever may be 
available. Our food is increasingly a matter for thought 
and study — as it should be. Do we recognise what 
our kitchen front owes to the British chemist and the 
chemical industry ? Look where you will — at your 
gas-cooker, for example. Cpal-gas is the final product 
of elaborate chemical processes. Electricity in all its 
uses is the achievement as much of the chemist as of 
the physicist and electrical engineer, involving the 
combination of metallic alloys, the preparation of 
insulating materials, the synthesis of chemicals to form 
the working liquids in refrigerators, and the plastics 
for switches, adaptors and plug-sockets. The hand of 
the chemist is found at every turn — in our washing- 
soda, our bicarbonate of soda, baking powder, soap, 
salt and vitaminised margarine. The tinned and dried 
foods that form our emergency reserve or give us 
quickly-prepared, meals depend for their purity, their 
keeping powers and even their containers upon pro- 
cesses discovered by chemical investigation. Every 
discovery that makes work on the kitchen front less 
of a drudgery, which helps to bring food to us in 
better condition and renders its preparation and 
preservation easier is due at some stage or other to the 
work of the research chemist and its 
development by the chemical industry. 


No. 12 in the “* Services of an Industry” series 


issued by 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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ARE RISKING 
SORE GUMS 
TENDER GUMS 
INFLAMED GUMS 
BLEEDING GUMS 





Tender, bleeding gums are 
danger signs, which neglected, lead to 
gum disease (Pyorrhcea). Daily use of 
Forhans will eradicate these gum affections 
—used in time, prevent them altogether. 

Thousands of dentists recommend Forhans Brand 
Special Formula Dentifrice, with its special anti-gum- 
infection ingredient. Don't let pyorrheea claim you 
as a victim. Guard against it 
now—before it is too late ! See your 
dentist, and start using Forhans 
to-day! In three sizes 











Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the special 
ingredient to 
prevent gum 
infection £ 
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BRUSH YOUR 
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ON SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD. 








THE TIME WILL COME 
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for all households ah 





WHEAT STORAGE COOKERS . 3 
"Available for essential domestic eo i 
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PRISONERS of WAR 
ROYAL NAVY 
HM. FORCES OVERSEAS 


(INCLUDING INDIA BUT EXCLUDING P.O.W. IN JAPANESE HANDS) 


DUTY FREE CIGARETTES 
AND TOBACCO 


cost the sender less than a quarter of the ordinary 
prices. Packed in vacuum tins they ensure arrival 
at destination in perfect condition. Supplies bought 
over the counter are not suitably packed to stand 
up to hot climates, so ask your tobacconist for 
DUTY FREE particulars and he will arrange to 
despatch a single parcel or, if desired, a standing 
order at regular intervals. 

In case of difficulty write to us. All that is necessary 
is to send us the rank, name and full address of 
the member of H.M. Forces (or Prisoner of War, 
as the case may be) telling us what to send and 
enclosing P.O. for the appropriate amount indi- 
cated below. The parcel will be despatched 
immediately on receipt of your instructions, including 
a greetings card, with your name and address as 
sender. P.s.—include Regimental or Prisoner-of-War number of the Addressee. 


PLEASE WRITE IN BLOCK LETTERS 
EXAMPLES (Prices include postage) 





FOUR SQUARE TOBACCO re Mind the Royst Nowy 
4 Ib. 1 Ib. 4 Ib. I Ib. 

(Yellow, Green, Brown or Purple 
Squares) 4/- 8/- 4/9 8/9 
(Red or Blue Squares) 5/- 1 O/- 5/9 1 0/9 
FOUR SQUARE CIGARETTES 200 400 200 400 
miget tos 5/410/8 | 6/1 11/5 


FOUR SOU ARE Tobaccos and Cigarettes 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD. (Duty Free Dept.) 9 CAUSEYSIDE STREET, PAISLEY, 
SCOTLAND 
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Concentration 


War work demands 
concentration; con- 
centration is a great. 
strain on the system 
—the result of a 
hard day’s work 
may be headache— 
neuralgia —strained 
nerves—sleeplessness and that taut, 
pent-up feeling. 





Relaxation 









You must relax 
properly to work 
properly. Never 
put up with a 
headache. Never 
let irritated nerves 
interfere with real 
rest or prevent sound sleep. Take 
two ‘Genasprin’” tablets and really 
relax. You’ll be a newman in notime! 


Genasprin 


hilds pain quicnry - tine ttf ' 






‘Genasprin’ is absolutely pure 
and safe; it cannot harm 
the heart or digestion. There 

is no need toaccept a substitute for “Genasprin’: 

your chemist will have it in stock. Get some 
to-day. 7d., 1/$d., 2/3d. 


The word rage Aggy fa the registered trade mark of 
Genatosan Ltd., Loughborengh, Leicestershire. 
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PRAMS 6& FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 
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DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


Please be a 
FATHER CHRISTMAS 


to our children! 


8,000 


boys and girls constantly 
being supported. 


10/- 
will feed one child for 10 days at 


the Christmas Season ; but gifts of 
any amount would be welcomed. 





Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “Dr. Barnardo's Homes,"’ should be sent to 
92 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.!. 
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Chosen for years by Connoisseurs 
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T he he fact that | goods made of n raw materials | in 1 short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken @ as an n indication that they ¢ are » necessarily available for export. 
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DIFFERENT CLIMATES 
—same shirt 
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An officer off to goodness knows where, wants shirts that are at home 
anywhere on the map, that are nicely adaptable to all changes of climate. 
He wants shirts that can rough it when he has to, that are not afraid of 
the wash, and keep their regulation cut and colour. 
He wants, in fact, ‘ Viyella’ Service Shirts. For H.M. . 

Forces only. In correct Service colours—white, khaki Fag Gi 


and Air Force blue. eo 
GISTERED TRADE MAR 


‘Viyella service suri 


Regd. 
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BOMBS 


OLD BOOKS HELP TO MAKE 
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By Appointment to 
H.M. King George VI. 


= 
ons 
Stands Suyotome 


Maximum Prices ; per Dottie 25/3; Halt bottie 13/3. Gt. Britain & Northern Ireland only 

















AND SHELLS—BUNDLE THEM OUT NOW—PLEASE! T 











The Hand that held the Hoover winds the Coil! 


Mrs. S. is on the morning shift this week, so she’s up bright a 


and early. Gets the breakfast, sees her husband off to work, [/ 
takes her young son to Nursery school, then catches the bus / 
and appears punctual and smiling for her morning’s work. | 
Lunch in the canteen and then the bus again for shopping 

(hoping there won’t be queues!) There’s also cleaning and é 
dusting to do at home, but the Hoover she bought in Peace- / || \ 
time makes light this part of her day. It’s a grand job, a / | 
double job that women like her are doing in this war, andrichly /7 

they have earned this — | <== | 


Salute [ FROM wooed 


Hoover users know best what improvements they would ~ : : 
like in the post-war Hoover. Suggestions are welcome. “SS 2 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI AND H.M. QUEEN MARY 
HOOVER LIMITED, PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX 











HE NEED IS URGENT. 





THE RISKS THEY RUN 


This is a message of grateful acknowledgment to the Royal Navy, 
the Merchant Navy, andall those who go down to the sea in ships, for 
the risks they run in bringing their precious cargoes to these shores. 
Once here it is our bounden duty to see that they are not wasted. 


Amongst the thousands of tons of goods daily pouring into the 
country, Timber has its rightful place. This, then, is a message 
to all those who must use timber for the repair of houses, the 
construction of sheds, huts, fencing, etc. ‘* All timber must be 
protected with the best wood preservative available.” Solignum 
Wood Preservative has been meeting this need all over the world 
Sor over forty years. Government requirements make a heavy 
demand on our resources, and will continue to do so until the 
end of the war, but Solignumis still available for essential purposes. 














\ Solignum Ltd., Donington House, eqait— Street, Strand, W.C.2. j 
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Good work...GOOD WHISKY 


Y JOHNNIE WALKER 


1) — sti ge 
Born 1620—still going strong 
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